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LOGIC AND FACT 
PRESUPPOSITION AND IMPLICATION 
By Max Black 


A number of writers have found it useful to invoke the notion 
of a ‘‘presupposition.’’ Thus it has been said that the statement 
‘‘The President of Colombia is a liberal’’ presupposes, but does not 
entail that there is now a President of Colombia; and if there in 
fact is no such President, the original statement is neither true nor 
false, but rather ‘‘null and void.’’ It has been said that not only 
false statements, but also commands, promises, rules, etc. ‘‘imply’’ 
presuppositions, in some sense of ‘‘imply’’ that differs from the 
sense in which a statement implies any statement that is deducible 
from it. Promising attempts have been made to apply the notion 
of ‘‘presupposition’’ or the related notion of ‘‘informal implica- 
tion’’ to problems arising in logic, epistemology, and ethics. 

In the present paper, an attempt is made to define, more pre- 
cisely than has been the case in the past, various related senses of 
‘‘presupposition’’ and ‘‘implication.’’ The value of the distinc- 
tions is then tested by considering the light they throw upon cer- 
tain philosophical problems of current interest. 





LOGIC AND INFORMAL LOGIC 
By D. C. Yalden-Thomson 


The examination of the presuppositions of arguments based 
upon the ‘‘logice of concepts,’’ ‘‘the logical structure of our lan- 
guage,’’ or ‘‘informal logic’’ is difficult because of the variety of 
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forms which such arguments may take. It would probably be im- 
possible to formulate an acceptable paradigm case. The best that 
one can do is to present a number of examples. (One case chosen 
is a hypothetical interpretation of the sentence ‘‘Smith was expect- 
ing Jones to dinner, but was astonished when he arrived.’’) 

Some general conclusions are suggested by the examples re- 
viewed. It is apparent that the arguments evoke certain problems, 
in particular the difficulty of finding a criterion for contradic- 
toriness and synonymity in ordinary language, and, more generally, 
the proper way of viewing the relation of statements in Logic to 
statements about the ‘‘logic of language.’’ This last question, in 
turn, is connected with the familiar problem of the analytic- 
synthetic distinction. 





COMBINATORY LOGIC AND WHITEHEAD’S THEORY OF PREHENSIONS 
By Frederic B. Fitch 


In combinatory logic a fundamental two-place operation, 
[. .. (...)], is used to join all one-place operations to operanda. 
The operations themselves are included among possible operanda. 
The result of operating on anything a by any one-place operation 
f is [f(a)]. Any two-place operation g, other than the fundamen- 
tal one, can be viewed as being of the form [[g(. . .)](. . .)], so 
that g operating on a and b gives [[g(a)](b)]. Similarly any 
three-place operation h can be viewed as [[[h(...)](...)](...)]. 
The square brackets can be omitted without producing ambiguity, 
and back-to-back pairs of parentheses can be replaced by commas, 
so we can write ‘‘f(a)’’ for ‘‘[f(a)],’’ amd ‘‘g(a)(b)”’ or 
“*g(a,b)” for “*[[g(a)}(b)],’’ and ‘‘h(a)(b)(c)”? or “h(a,b,c)”’ 
for ‘‘[[[h(a)](b)](c)].’’ The operations I, W, B, and C have the 
following properties: I(a) =a, W(f,a) =f(aa), B(f,g,a) = 
f(g(a)), C(f,a,b) = f(b,a), where f and g are any operations and 
a and Db are any operanda. 

If a = f(b), we can regard f as the ‘‘form’’ of a relative to the 
‘‘matter’’ b. An entity may be decomposed into form and matter 
in various alternative ways depending upon which of its ingredi- 
ents is chosen to be the ‘‘matter.’’ Furthermore, if a= f(b) we 
can say that b ‘‘ingresses into’’ a in the mode f. A formal treat- 
ment of the concept of ingression can be developed along these lines. 
Also, if a is a proposition and if a = f(b), then we say that f is the 
‘*predicate’’ of a relative to b chosen as ‘‘subject.’’ 

The notion of ‘‘prehension’’ can be regarded as the inverse of 
the notion of ‘‘ingression.’’ If 6 ingresses into a in the mode f, 
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then it can be said that a prehends b by way of prehension f. The 
concept of ‘‘ prehension through”’ is also important. We say that a 
prehends c through b by prehension f if for some g and h we have: 
a=g9(b), b=h(c), f=B(g,h), a+b, b=-c. From these condi- 
tions we can conclude: a=g(h(c)) = B(g,h,c) = B(g,h) (c) 
= f(c). 

Applying these notions to Whitehead’s metaphysics, we note 
that if an actual occasion a prehends an actual occasion b, then 
either b is an ‘‘initial datum’”’ of a, or b is prehended by a through 
an initial datum of a. Those entities, whether actual occasions or 
not, which are prehended by an actual occasion @ but which are not 
initial data of a and are not prehended through initial data of a, 
must have arisen in the process of coming-to-be of a. An analysis 
of Whitehead’s theory of prehensions from this standpoint throws 
an interesting light on his epistemology and on such topics as ‘‘ob- 
jective data’’ and ‘‘negative prehensions.”’ 








HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY 
KANT ON THE VERIFIABILITY OF METAPHYSICS 
By Douglas P. Dryer 


Since antiquity philosophers have tried to replace opinions 
about things with knowledge. Only in modern times has reliable 
knowledge been obtained about particular kinds of things. The 
success of particular sciences poses the question whether the effort 
of philosophy to get authoritative results about the nature of things 
in general is forever doomed to fail. Kant’s solution is this: 

1) Conclusions about whatever is cannot be verified by observ- 
ing particular sorts of things or by analysis of concepts. They are 
both a priori and synthetic. The only way left is to determine 
whether there are certain ways anything must be conceived to be 
capable of being known. 

2) Knowledge cannot be obtained by observations alone or by 
concepts alone but only by judgments. Hence concepts required 
for combining any concepts into a judgment represent ways any- 
thing must be conceived which is capable of being known. 

3) Yet from these concepts metaphysics can obtain knowledge 
only of necessary features of any possible object of empirical knowl- 
edge. For knowledge of things can be got only by judgments 
which are both true and verifiable, and synthetic judgments can 
be directly shown to be true of things only by recourse to obser- 
vation. 
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4) An observation serves to verify a judgment by showing com- 
bined what is thought combined by the judgment. Whatever is 
combined in an observation must therefore somehow be combined 
in accord with the only ways concepts can be combined to form a 
judgment. 

5) An observation of an object is got by the imagination com- 
bining what is successively presented by the senses. A judgment 
ascribing to any observable object having a certain spatial configu- 
ration a property not found in the concept of that figure can be 
verified a priori by imagining the configuration. For any such ob- 
ject could be observed only by the imagination combining what the 
senses present in the same way the image by itself is formed. An- 
alogously, by reflecting on how the imagination must combine what- 
ever is presented by the senses to yield an observation of an object 
or to unite one observation with another, metaphysics can verify 
@ priort synthetic judgments holding of whatever can be an object 
of empirical knowledge. 

6) The circumstance which provides a basis for metaphysics 
places a restriction on what it can attain knowledge of. Hence 
any guesses about what all things as a whole are like or about what 
causes the world to be as it is (cosmological or theological) must 
remain wholly unverifiable. 





THE SYMBOLISM OF HISTORY IN HEGEL AND MARX 
By Robert C. Tucker 


Western philosophical scholarship has lately entered upon a new 
phase in the critique of Marx. The old issues revolving around 
Historical Materialism’s claim to the status of a scientific theory 
are moribund today; the claim is untenable. What now especially 
needs to be clarified is another set of issues relating to the meaning 
and judgment of Marxism regarded as an ethico-religious doctrine 
in economic disguise. The proper starting-point for a considera- 
tion of it on this plane is the still obscure problem of the relation 
of Marx to Hegel. 

The Hegelian core of Marx’s thought comprises not only a for- 
mal dialectic but also, and basically, an idea of world history as a 
process with ‘‘exoteric’’ and ‘‘esoteric’’ aspects. That is, the em- 
pirical actualities of history are thought to reveal an inner symbol- 
ism, a moral scenario enacted in a series of developmental stages. 
In both philosophies, the inner symbolism of history is a drama of 
self-realization. For Hegel, the self-realizing Subject of the his- 
torical process is Spirit ; for Marx, who here shows the deep influ- 
ence of Feuerbach, it is generic Man. 
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The dynamic principle of development according to both sys- 
tems is the struggle of the Subject to overcome successive states of 
inner conflict (‘‘contradiction’’) and win through to what Hegel 
calls the ‘‘victory and rest of unity.’’ The meaning of dialectic 
for both is closely tied to this conception of personality as the arena 
of inner conflict and of self-realization as the quest of the divided 
personality for unity. Hegel conceives the terminus of the his- 
torical process of self-realization as an ultimate form of philosophi- 
cal experience—Hegelianism. In Marx, this quietistic philosophy 
issues in a religion of revolution whose esoteric message to its ad- 
herents is that the way for the self to be borne again in unity is 
to destroy the existing order of society. The consequence is to ab- 
solve the individual of all responsibility for shaping his own char- 
acter and achieving his own harmony. 





THE IMPORTANCE OF HUMAN PERSONALITY IN THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF HEGEL 


By Anna F., Liddell 


The purpose of this paper is to call in question the traditional 
interpretation of Hegel’s philosophy and to invite a reconsideration. 
Seldom are all the works of a philosopher equally well known. 


His reputation rests largely upon the judgment which critics have 
made of his most famous works only. Hegel’s best known books, 
at least in English translation, are the Logic, especially the Shorter 
Logic in the Encyclopedia, and the Philosophy of History. The 
Logic is usually considered to be the epitome of Hegelianism. Al- 
legedly, in it the individual is reduced to a valueless abstraction. 
Such was the opinion of Andrew Seth Pringle-Pattison, who well 
represents the traditional interpretation of Hegelianism. 

The Philosophy of History is regarded as displaying the drama- 
tization of the process of the Idea in the course of events. Here 
again the individual is said to be absorbed in the general, the citi- 
zen completely subjugated to the totalitarian state. Yet Hegel 
taught his students that ‘‘the content and purpose of the state is 
the realization of the natural, that is the absolute right of the 
citizens.’’ 

What a philosopher taught his own students should furnish a 
reliable guide for interpreting his theory. The Philosophische 
Propddeutik (Band 18 in his Werke, Berlin 1840) contains a com- 
pilation of Hegel’s lecture notes for the courses he gave at the 
Gymnasium in Nirnberg. The editor, Karl Rosenkranz, wrote in 
his introduction that the book could be epoch-making through its 
clarification of Hegelian philosophy. 
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Study of the Propddeutik reveals that Hegel was not primarily 
concerned with ‘‘the Science of the Idea in and for itself,’’ but with 
the nature and value of human personality. Individual persons 
are each inherently absolute reality. Their thinking manifests 
‘*the Idea in and for itself.’’ Their acts make history. 








PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 
IS THERE RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE ? 
By Paul F. Schmidt 


My strategy is to distinguish various kinds of knowledge; to 
present the characteristics of each kind; and to ask if typical re- 
ligious claims belong to any of the kinds. The first division is 
knowledge by description and knowledge by acquaintance. 

Knowledge by acquaintance is characterized and on this basis 
I argue that it is not knowledge in the sense that acceptance or re- 
jection rules are not available. If religious claims belong to this 
division there is not religious knowledge although there may be re- 
ligious experience. The move from acquaintance claims to know]l- 
edge claims is a fallacy in religious thinking. This false move must 
be blocked for a sound analysis. 

Knowledge by description is divided into kinds according to 
criteria that I formulate for the meaning of claims made and rules 
of justification employed to appraise such claims. I distinguish 
formal, empirical, and value knowledge. For each I work out a set 
of characteristics for meaning and justification. 

Next, I consider types of religious claims as possibly belonging 
to any of these kinds of knowledge. In almost every case incom- 
patibilities occur. I conclude that such religious claims are not 
formal, empirical, or value knowledge. 

The analysis suggests that we can formulate a distinct religious 
knowledge. As a guide we look for the use of religious statements 
to find their meaning. This use involves achieving attitudes. An 
analysis of attitudes as dispositions based on beliefs, feelings, and 
emotion is presented. A discussion of two sorts of beliefs provides 
a definition of faith and a means for a new resolution of the conflict 
between faith and reason. Religious statements involving attitudes 
are distinguished as invocative or evocative. Examples are ana- 
lyzed. Since attitudes have a reference we can show how religious 
claims have been confused with factual and value claims and re- 
solve another long-standing dispute. 

Several different ways of justification are canvassed but none 
is wholly satisfactory. For a limited group of religious statements 
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the analysis of beliefs provides a means of justification leading to 
a new, purified conception. But this conception makes religious 
knowledge derivative from the others. I conclude that there is not 
a distinct kind of religious knowledge. 





WHAT CAN PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION ACCOMPLISH ? 
By Horace L. Friess 


The paper supports philosophy of religion of an explorative 
type. It therefore does not attempt a complete answer to the title 
question, since there are other types. It is held that prevailing 
cultural conditions present timely challenges and tasks for philos- 
ophy of religion. The foundations underlying both the Thomistic 
and Kantian adjustments of faith and reason are not characteristic 
of today’s cultural scene. The latter asks for an explorative and 
cross-cultural inquiry, such as may be found, for example, in the 
kind of attention given to religion by a Plutarch, William James, 
or Max Weber. 

This type of explorative philosophy of religion, it is held, can 
aid both the discrimination of authenticity and the judgment of 
validity and significance in matters of religion. While it should 
not be expected to produce a universally acceptable concept of au- 
thenticity, it can extend understanding of different kinds of authen- 
tic religion and of the conditions that affect the genuineness of each. 
By recognizing the nature of consummate religious values, the phi- 
losopher of religion will hardly remove the human need for ‘‘leaps 
of faith,’’ but he may aid in diminishing their blindness or unfitting 
directions. In this way he may contribute not only to secular, but 
also to religious knowledge conceived as a finding of one’s spiritual 
bearings. 

Both the circles of faith and the circles of inquiry are deeply 
challenged today to extend their range and appreciation. Philos- 
ophy of religion, in fertile conjunction with other disciplines, can 
partake genuinely and significantly in this extension. 





IN WHAT SENSE IS RELIGION FOUNDED UPON EXPERIENCE? 


By John E. Smith 


Presupposing the fact of religion in human life as a phenome- 
non which is in some sense a matter of experience, the problem is 
to clarify that sense. Any attempt to ascertain empirical founda- 
tions requires a specifiable theory of experience as a criterion for 
decision. Modern thought has included two principal types of 
empiricism—the classical British type according to which experi- 
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ence is solely an affair of sense data (logical empiricism is a refine- 
ment of this type and does not constitute a new type), and the 
broader or ‘‘radical’’ type expounded by Bradley, Dewey, White- 
head, Heidegger, and others. 

The classical type leads to the difficulty that God cannot be a 
matter of experience since he is not a sense object. This consider- 
ation allows for three alternatives, no one of which is satisfactory : 
(1) Deny the reality of God altogether; (2) Introduce one excep- 
tion into the system ; (3) Invent a special sense through which God 
can be known without radically modifying the basic thesis that ex- 
perience is solely an affair of sense data. 

Kant was the first to perceive that the difficulty was raised by 
the theory of experience itself. Consequently he sought to show 
the inadequacies of the classical conception and introduced the re- 
ligious content into his system in the form of ‘‘Ideas’’ which tran- 
scend experience in the narrow sense, but which nevertheless have 
genuine rational status. 

The second, or radical, type of empiricism, already present in 
Hegel’s Phenomenology, attempts a reconstruction of experience 
which makes critical additions to the older conception. This view 
sees that the narrow conception of experience forces God beyond 
all experience, with the result that God must be recovered (if at all) 
inferentially. The question is whether the approach through in- 
ference does full justice to religion itself, or whether the demand 
for an experiential basis does not remain. The second type of em- 
piricism seeks such a basis. 

If God is to be construed not as a sense object (in the classical 
sense of empiricism) but as a self, have we an empiricism which 
makes the experience of self-hood possible? If we cannot under- 
stand the experience of a self by a self, there is no possibility of 
understanding what could be meant by experience of God. Radical 
type empiricism makes room within experience for pervasive fea- 
tures which had been excluded and without which no experience of 
selfhood is possible. Such features are relation or directionality 
permitting purposiveness within experience, the intensive quality 
of an individual life, and the stance which the self adopts in re- 
sponse to that intensive quality. We must consider whether there 
might not be experience of a divine self in these terms. On this 
view God would be directly but not immediately experienced in cer- 
tain encounters to be indicated by well formed descriptions. Only 
the broadened or radical type experience allowing for experience 
of selfhood is adequate to interpret the experience of God; classical 
type empiricism fails. 
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THE BEARING OF PSYCHOANALYSIS UPON PHILOSOPHY 
By Lewis S. Feuer 


The psychoanalytical standpoint tends in the first place to dis- 
solve what we may call ‘‘principled philosophies.’’ A philosophi- 
eal principle is the means for setting up a projective universe. It 
seems self-evident to the philosopher because it expresses his feel- 
ings, and summates his sense of reality as it exists with all the dis- 
tortions which his personal history has imposed. It conveys the 
decision-base of a philosopher, that is, underlying affections and ag- 
gressions in both their unconscious and conscious forms. Russell’s 
use of Ockham’s Razor, Dewey’s principle of continuity, the em- 
piricist principle of verifiability, Moore’s principle of common 
sense, are all examples of the projective operation of various emo- 
tional decision-bases. A variety of motives, narcissistic, sadistic, 
identificational, express themselves in their respective philosophical 
principles. The problems of philosophy, which they purport to 
solve, are anxieties stated in logical form. 

The psychoanalytical standpoint in philosophy reinforces the 
use of genetic criticism. The so-called ‘‘genetic fallacy’’ is often 
a resistance-mechanism to psychoanalytical scrutiny. The classi- 
cal empiricist argument of Locke was genetic in character, and the 
criticism today of the English analytic and common-sense schools 
is likewise essentially genetic. A proposition is genetically self- 
dissolving if its denial, in existential form, constitutes a necessary 
part of the theory of its origin. 

When principled philosophies have dissolved under psychoana- 
lytical study, there still remains a residual core of metaphysical ex- 
perience which is unyielding to analysis. In such experience, the 
person has met with objective traits of some segment of existence 
which affect his life so intensely that he cannot help but look at the 
world in its terms. Analysis indicates the indeterminate status of 
such philosophic responses. 





THE HUMAN CONTEXT OF ETHICS 
By Lincoln Reis 


Ethical theory in the English-speaking world today is in a state 
of ferment, crisis, or bankruptcy, depending on one’s point of view. 
It is not so much that there are many questions and answers—this 
is a condition which can be present in a science at its most vigorous 
development—as that every debate issues in the bluntest doubt of 
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all, whether ethics can possibly exist as science or philosophy. It 
seems to have become more and more restricted to descriptions of 
feeling or of practices and prescriptions. And the rational and 
scientific treatment of what has been agreed to be meaningful in 
its topics has passed into the idioms of psychology and sociology— 
the rest belongs to literature. 

This doubt about the status of ethics is confirmed by an exami- 
nation of some contemporary views. Differences such as those be- 
tween naturalist and intuitionist do not find final issue in specific 
points within a common domain, rather they are about the charac- 
ter of the domain itself. This is unnoticed because the ostensible 
objects of discussion are these same specific points (e.g., G. E. 
Moore’s opposition to Mill). This unawareness amounts to a reso- 
lute refusal to examine or explore the unwritten terms of the con- 
text of ethics. 

What is thought to be a matter of fact will in part determine 
the course of one’s investigation. But whether wishes or hopes, 
for example, are matters of fact is just the sort of question that 
calls for a very clear idea of precisely how ‘‘matter of fact’’ is to 
be regarded and defined. This is a question of ontology. But to 
presuppose ontology in ethics is not identical with reducing ethics 
to ontology, for any kind of knowledge depends upon an open iden- 
tification of its own specific entities. Specific ‘‘matters of fact’’ in 
the form of character, disposition, and conduct, must be described 
and defined everywhere, as for example in the Aristotelian ethics, 
in the open context of an explicit theory of being. 





NEGATION, FINITUDE, AND THE NATURE OF MAN 
By William Barrett 


In the classical (Aristotelian-Thomistic) tradition of meta- 
physics, privations, or negative entities, are analyzed as entia ra- 
tionis, conceptual entities, as opposed to entia realia, real entities. 
This classical theory rests upon a certain restricted understanding 
of Being. Being is understood always in the light of objects—ta 
onta, the-things-that-are. Being is always objective Being, ulti- 
mately a substance or some modification of a substance. This tra- 
dition cannot understand that mode of Being which is the subjec- 
tivity of the subject. 

In interpreting the nature of Man, this tradition understands 
him always as an object not a subject. 

In the experience of certain negative states, or privations, we 
are able to put this classical theory to a crucial test. 
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This subjectivity of the subject has nothing to do with ‘‘sub- 
jectivism.’’ The world contains stones, plants, animals, planets, 
stars—also subjects. The subjectivity of the subject is a fact 
within the world. 

Despite the fluctuation of schools, this classical understanding 
of Being has been the persistent tradition of Western thinking. 
Contemporary theories of man still think within this framework, 
usually unacknowledged or unconscious. 

The rest of this paper is concerned with indicating how current 
theories of man (current, at least, in the Anglo-Saxon world) still 
think of man as an object, consigning the subjectivity of the sub- 
ject to outer darkness. 








HISTORY OF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHY 
ARISTOTLE’S AESTHETICS 
By F. H. Anderson 


The aim of this paper is two-fold: (a) to separate certain 
Aristotelian transcendental doctrines from remotely comparable 
Platonic principles with which they are commonly confused in the 
history of classical aesthetical theory ; and (b) to indicate the char- 


acter of a distinctive aesthetics dominant in Aristotle’s systematic 
philosophy. This aesthetics will be found to be pluralistic, and 
not monistic, as in Plato’s case—through the agency of one nous, 
in respect to entities under inquiry and according to the several 
logoi or determining principles of those mutually independent 
types of inquiry through which these entities are to be understood. 





ARISTOTLE’S ARGUMENT FROM TIME 
By José A. Benardete 


In the first paragraph of chapter 6 of Book Lambda (Met. 
1071b3-10), Aristotle presents an argument for the existence of a 
prime mover which has been rather unaccountably neglected by 
philosophers and scholars alike. This argument—styled as the ar- 
gument from time—is seen to be logically independent of the fa- 
miliar argument from motion. In exhibiting the structure of the 
argument from time, one finds that if the argument be disentangled 
from its Aristotelian scaffolding and reduced to its barest essentials, 
all of the premises of the argument are shown to command the as- 
sent of a philosopher so far afield as David Hume. The argument 
merits the closest study on its own account. 
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Briefly, the argument is as follows. If all substances are perish- 
able, then all substances might perish, so that nothing whatever 
might exist. But the perishing of a substance entails an after- 
wards—a time—when the substance no longer exists; and time is 
inseparable from changing or moving substances existing in time. 
Therefore not all substances can perish: there must exist some im- 
perishable substance that sustains the existence of moving or chang- 
ing substances at all times. 

The two salient premises of the argument are, first, that the 
perishing of a substance entails a time subsequent to the perishing 
and, second, that time is inseparable from changing substances 
existing in time. It is found that this second premise may be re- 
placed by one much ‘‘weaker,’’ namely, that time is inseparable 
from concrete entities existing in time (be they in motion or at 
rest). 

Although absent from the Physics in its full force, the argument 
from time is seen to be foreshadowed there in at least two passages. 
Hume’s assent to the two salient premises may be readily docu- 
mented from the Treatise. 





LANGUAGE THEORIES IN PLATO’S CRATYLUS 
By Ronald B. Levinson 


“From the base of a short summary of the dialogue, this paper 
will attempt to answer a cluster of related questions of special sig- 
nificance to the contemporary linguistic analyst. It advances no 
brave new proposals for reconsidering the meaning of the dialogue 
as a whole, but in the light of the considerable recent literature ex- 
amines Plato’s achievement as a language philosopher. 

The four questions are these: 

1. What and whose convictions are embodied in the language- 
theory upheld by the Cratylus of the dialogue? 

The traditional view, supposedly sponsored by Aristotle, of 
Cratylus as a Heraclitean, an early teacher of Plato. Kirk’s re- 
cent challenge to this view ; answers to Kirk by Allan and Mondolfo. 

Cratylus as a mask for Antisthenes; the three Antistheneses of 
von Fritz, Levi, Derbolav. 

Cratylus as a generalized representative of certain conceptions 
of language and reality to which Plato was opposed; the views of 
Wilamowitz, Shorey, Weertz. 

2. What is Plato doing in that long section devoted to 
‘‘etymology’’? 

Two recent attempts to evaluate and discriminate the sportive 
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and the serious elements in this section: Goldschmidt’s thesis that 
Plato is presenting a kind of etymologized history of Presocratic 
philosophy ; Derbolav’s thesis that Plato is displaying the affective, 
depth-meaning dimension of language. 

Plato’s concern for the ethical uses of real or fancied 
etymologies. 

3. How does Plato conceive language to be related to knowledge 
and reality ? 

Robinson’s recent verdict that Plato is on balance a convention- 
alist, but is unaware that the function of words is to refer; modi- 
fications required in this view. 

Plato’s conception of words as categorizing reality, and as ca- 
pable of doing so correctly or incorrectly. 

A brief glance at Plato’s hints and suggestions for the improve- 
ment of language, compared with Leibniz’ proposal. 

What Plato believed were the necessary metaphysical presup- 
positions of rational discourse. 

4. What are the real or supposed relations between Plato and 
the programs of various contemporary theorists of language? 

Plato denounced as a logolater (Russell, Weldon); Plato 
claimed as a linguistic idealist (Abranczyk, Urban) ; Plato seen as 
an early practitioner of the dialectical refinement of common speech 
(Derbolav) ; Plato as an incipient analytical philosopher of the 
contemporary British school (Ryle, Cross). 








JOINT SYMPOSIUM WITH THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 


Hotel Governor Clinton, New York City, December 27, 1956 


THE GENERAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WORK 
OF FREUD 


FREUD IN THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE 
By Ernst Kris 


After a successful career in research which had led from histol- 
ogy and physiology to neuropathology and clinical neurology Freud 
found himself at an age close to forty forced into new areas of prob- 
lems. The interest in man’s emotional conflicts with which he had 
come face to face after he had begun work in psychotherapy gradu- 
ally adsorbed his thinking. The subsequent four and a half dec- 
ades of his life were almost exclusively devoted to ‘‘mapmaking’’ in 
what at first had appeared a hardly approachable territory. 
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The student of the History of Ideas is inclined to establish a 
link between Freud’s vision and the great romantic tradition, 
and to synchronize his interest with Dostoievsky’s writings or 
Nietzsche’s introspection. In Freud’s subjective experience the 
proximity of his data to the insights of the literary mind consti- 
tuted at first a threat. The lack of contact with the traditional 
methods and procedures of contemporary science and its medical 
applications seemed initially bewildering and—as the earliest for- 
mulations crystalized—challenging and tempting. These formula- 
tions arose out of close, continued, and at times extraordinarily rapid 
interaction of observational skill and the striving for ever more gen- 
eral propositions. Throughout a long life the circular relation be- 
tween the accumulation of data and the modification of hypotheses 
remained an outstanding characteristic of Freud’s work. 

The development of Freud’s propositional thinking can be un- 
derstood as a gradual attempt at detachment from an immediate 
link to physiology, as a search for an optimal distance between psy- 
chological formulations and physiological assumptions—a develop- 
ment best illustrated by the change in the nature of his ‘‘brain 
models.’’ The astonishing fruitfulness of Freud’s procedure, il- 
lustrated by the fact that few if any basic assumptions of Freud 
have as yet been invalidated by physiological findings, invites spe- 
cial comment. 

The study of human conflict is no dispassionate matter ; the ob- 
server is bound to be part of the field and a special ‘‘calibration’’ 
or training of the observer becomes essential. While it appears in 
retrospect that this step is required by the structure of the prob- 
lems, in Freud’s subjective experience this step, Freud’s self- 
analysis, was forced upon him without planned anticipation. 

From the vantage point of history it appears that only a man 
of Freud’s predisposition and training, only a physician and sci- 
entist deeply imbued with the humanist tradition, could have made 
discoveries which seemed to be required by the structure of knowl- 
edge at the end of the last century; in Freud’s experience, how- 
ever, all seems due to chance. It might well be that the extent of 
this contrast accounts in part for Freud’s extraordinary and pos- 
sibly unique position in the history of science. 





THE INDICTMENT OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY IN FREUD’S THEORY 


By Herbert Marcuse 


In apparent contrast with Freud’s anti-metaphysical scientific 
attitude, his theory leads to a metaphysical position which implies 
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the denial of some of the fundamental categories of the Western 
tradition. Freud arrives at this position on the road from indi- 
vidual psychology to group psychology, from group psychology to 
metapsychology, and from metapsychology to metabiology. The 
latter is in fact a new ontology, replacing the interpretation of 
Being in terms of Logos by its interpretation in terms of Eros. 
This paper will attempt to show that Freud’s reinterpretation 
‘*rescues’’ the lost original conception of ontology, in which the 
link between Eros and Logos was constitutive of the metaphysical, 
ethical, and psychological categories. The link begins to be loos- 
ened in Plato’s philosophy and subsequently disappears in the 
mainstream of the Western tradition, to reappear only in heretic 
and oppositional schools of thought. The paper will outline the 
transvaluation of values involved in the anti-erotic notion of Logos 
as Reason and some of its consequences for sociology and psychol- 
ogy. Emphasis will be placed on the ideas of Eudaimonia as the 
Telos of life and its definition in transcendental terms. In conclu- 
sion, the inner limits of Freud’s own interpretation will be stressed. 


COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
A NOTE ON CAUSATION AND THE MEANING OF ‘‘EVENT”’ 


RITICS of the regularity theory of causation usually point out 
that two events may be ‘‘constantly conjoined’’ without being 
causally connected, as shown by such examples as the succession of 
day and night or the succession of the states of one clock upon the 
corresponding states of another clock which is nearly synchronized 
with it and goes at the same rate. But most of them are silent 
about an alternative analysis of the concept of causation; some of 
them, indeed, hold it to be an unanalyzable ‘‘category.’’ There is, 
however, a noteworthy exception to this trend: C. J. Ducasse, whose 
Carus lectures, Nature, Mind, and Death, are a veritable mine of 
thorough, sober analyses of fundamental concepts, is to my knowl- 
edge the only recent critic of the regularity theory who has offered 
an alternative analysis according to which causal judgments are 
empirically verifiable (or at least confirmable) and do not involve 
postulation of perceptually unobservable ‘‘ties’’ between events. 
He claims nothing less than to be able to analyze the difference be- 
tween a purely coincidental sequence of events in time and a causal 
sequence of events without any reference to regularity of sequence. 


But his analysis seems to me completely untenable, for the reasons 
to be presented forthwith. 
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According to Ducasse, to assert that an event e was caused by 
an antecedent event c in a situation §, is to assert that c is the only 
change in S which immediately preceded e. He seems to have ar- 
rived at this analysis by a tacit application of the verifiability the- 
ory of meaning to ordinary uses of the word ‘‘cause’’: what people 
do in order to verify that c caused ¢, is not usually to observe other 
events resembling c in order to see whether they are followed by 
events resembling ¢; rather they try to make sure that c was the 
only change in § that preceded e. He reports an experiment per- 
formed with his students whose outcome is alleged to confirm his 
analysis of the meaning of ‘‘cause’’: 


I bring into the room and place on the desk a paper-covered parcel tied 
with string in the ordinary way, and ask the students to observe closely what 
occurs. Then... I put my hand on the parcel. The end of the parcel the 
students face then at once glows. I then ask them what caused it to glow at 
that moment, and they naturally answer that the glowing was caused by what 
I did to the parcel immediately before. [Op. cit., p. 95.] 


Since the evidence on which the causal judgment is based is just 
that nothing else happened to the parcel before the glowing except 
its being touched by Ducasse’s hand, the causal judgment must 
mean, so Ducasse argues, that this contact was ‘‘the only change 
introduced into the situation immediately before glowing oc- 
curred.’’ But Ducasse overlooks that the observation of a solitary 


change preceding the event to be explained may not be the suffi- 
cient ground of the causal judgment, that it may warrant the causal 
judgment only in the context of a tacit argument from elimination 
of alternatives. In order to show this, let us analyze the idea of 
one change being caused by another change in ‘‘substance lan- 
guage’’ as follows: the fact that a thing A has a property Q at 
time t, (which property A does not have at the slightly earlier time 
t,) is caused by A having property P at ¢, (which A did not have 
immediately before ¢,). Suppose, now, that this causal proposition 
in turn were analyzed as follows: A had P immediately before it 
acquired Q, and for any ?¢, and for any z, if z has P at ¢, then x 
has Q at ¢+ dt. From this analysis it follows at once that if at 
some time ¢, z has P without having Q at ¢, + dt, then the fact that 
x has Q at some time cannot be caused by the fact that x had P 
immediately before. In other words, the analysis entails the im- 
possibility of (z having Q) being caused by (z having P) if there 
is a finite time-interval (more exactly, a time interval that is large 
relative to dt) during which z has P invariably but does not have 
Q. Suppose, to illustrate, it had occurred to Ducasse’s students 
that perhaps it was the contact with the desk which caused the 
parcel to glow; surely the observation that the parcel had the prop- 
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erty of being in contact with the desk for quite a while without 
acquiring the property of glowing would have been sufficient to 
eliminate the causal hypothesis if it means what it means accord- 
ing to the regularity theory. In general, if R,, R, ... Ry, are 
properties with respect to which z does not change during a certain 
time-interval within which z acquires Q, i.e., within which there 
are instants when zx does not have Q and later instants when z has 
Q, then no hypothesis of the form ‘‘for any ¢, if R'(z,t), then Q 
(x,t + dt)’’ ean be true. On the assumption that some change of 
A (with respect to some property) which immediately preceded A’s 
acquisition of Q caused the latter, and that P is the only property * 
with respect to which A changed immediately before, it follows in- 
deed that it is this change which caused the effect. 

It should be obvious, then, that Ducasse’s argument in support 
of his analysis of ‘‘cause’’ as corresponding to what people mean by 
the word is invalid. If his students meant by ‘‘cause’’ a change 
of a kind that is regularly followed by the effect and further be- 
lieved in universal causation, then they would, as they did, identify 
the cause with what they believed to be the only immediately pre- 
ceding change undergone by the parcel. What Ducasse adduces as 
evidence disconfirming the regularity analysis, therefore, in fact 
confirms it. A single experiment may highly confirm a causal hy- 
pothesis interpreted as an assertion of regular sequence, the degree 
of confirmation being, within the framework of causal determinism, 
proportional to the probability that all the relevant variables ex- 
cept one were constant. In short, Ducasse’s argument assumes 
that if the regularity theory is correct, then only induction by enu- 
meration, not induction by elimination of alternative hypotheses, 
can increase the antecedent probability of a given causal hypothesis. 

So far I have only argued against Ducasse’s argument in sup- 
port of his alternative analysis of causation, not against the analy- 
sis itself. But I propose to show further that (a) his analysis is 
incorrect, (b) his defense of his analysis against the obvious prima 
facie objection involves a radical departure from the way ‘‘event’’ 
is used when one speaks, both in everyday life and in science, of 
the causes and effects of events. And he could not afford to ignore 
this sort of criticism, which flourishes especially in contemporary 
Oxford and is greatly disliked by many philosophers who consider 
‘ordinary usage’’ unworthy of philosophers’ attention, for what he 
claims for his theory, as against the regularity theory, is precisely 
conformity to the ordinary meanings of words. 


1‘¢Property’’ is here used in the broad sense customary in logic which 
covers relations. 
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(a) On Ducasse’s analysis it is self-contradictory to suppose 
that an event which is immediately preceded by more than one 
change in its neighborhood is caused at all. If one antecedent 
event is causally irrelevant to e, then all of them are, since a change 
which is one of several concurrent changes in § cannot be said to 
be the only change in 8. But surely the supposition is not self- 
contradictory according to the ordinary meaning of ‘‘cause.’’ 

(b) Ducasse is aware of this objection. He supplies himself a 
good illustration: Nobody would call the breaking of a window 
pane an uncaused event just because the impact of the stone was 
not the only immediately preceding change going on in the neigh- 
borhood ; if at the same time a bird was singing nearby, in conse- 
quence of which air waves spread from the bird’s location towards 
the window, we would say that this change was causally irrelevant 
and that the stone’s impact caused the breaking (cf. op. cit., p. 
123). Ducasse answers the objection by distinguishing between 
concrete events and kinds of events. His analysis is intended, he 
says, as an analysis of ‘‘cause’’ taken as a relational predicate ap- 
plicable to concrete events. Such concrete events ‘‘are specifiable 
only in terms of their time and place, i.e. only by means of some 
such phrase as ‘what is occurring here now’, or ‘what occurred at 
place P at time T’’’ (p. 151). The breaking of the window pane, 
then, is not a concrete event, but an abstracted part of the concrete 
event which occurred at that time and place; another part of this 
concrete event consists in the approach of the air waves, and to 
this part of the concrete event the bird’s singing was not causally 
irrelevant. And since what we describe as the impact of a brick 
is again only a part of the concrete event which preceded the effect, 
and the word ‘‘cause’’ is applied by Ducasse to concrete events, 
it follows of course that the approach of the air waves was part of 
the cause. 

Now, if the words ‘‘cause’’ and ‘‘effect’’ were applied to such 
concrete events which cannot be described by characterizing predi- 
cates since, by definition, whatever is so described is an event of a 
certain kind, then all causal judgments would be monotonously 
similar and in fact tautologous: What caused the event in the 
spatial region S at time t? The a priori answer is: the event which 
occurred in § at t— dt! No doubt, the concrete event which im- 
mediately preceded in §S the concrete event which occurred in S at 
t is—the concrete event which immediately preceded the latter in S. 
No surprise that Ducasse succeeds in proving that ‘‘every event has 
a cause’’ is analytic (cf. pp. 151 ff.) : to suppose that more than one 
concrete event occurred in § at t — dt is contradictory since a ‘‘con- 
crete’’ event occurring in a spatial region at a given time is defined 
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as the total state of the region at that time; and when we regard 
it as logically conceivable that no change at all may precede a given 
change, that up to the latter there is just a lapse of pure time, we 
overlook, Ducasse argues correctly, that at least a clock must have 
gone through a succession of states. But Ducasse could have gone 
further and drawn from his analysis of ‘‘cause’’ the conclusion that 
every specific causal statement about concrete events is analytic. 
They all amount to the same sort of tautology: that the total state 
of a spatial region at a given time ¢ is immediately preceded by the 
total state of that region at t — dt. 

Clearly, in any ordinary and significant use the words ‘‘cause’’ 
and ‘‘effect’’ are applied to instances of definite kinds of events, 
not to what Ducasse calls ‘‘concrete events.’’ Causal questions do 
not have the form ‘‘why did the event with space-time codrdinates 
Z, y, 2, t happen?,’’ but ‘‘why did the event of kind K with space- 
time coérdinates 2, y, z, t happen?’’ Suppose that we distinguish 
between codrdinate-descriptions and characterizing descriptions of 
events. An example of a characterizing event-description is ‘‘the 
breaking of a window pane which occurs at time ¢ at place (z, y, 
z).’’ Then we may say that any conceivable contingent causal 
statement that is ever made and that it could ever be useful to 
make involves characterizing event-descriptions. And since Du- 
easse can defend his analysis against the above objection only by 
shifting from characterizing descriptions to codrdinate-descriptions, 
he has failed to analyze the ordinary meaning of ‘‘cause.’’ 

ARTHUR Pap 


Ya.e UNIVERSITY 


BOOK REVIEW 


The Central Philosophy of Buddhism; a Study of the Madhyamika 
System. T.R. V. Murti. London: Allen and Unwin [1955]. 
xiv, 372 pp. [New York: Maemillan. $6.75.] 


Students of Eastern philosophy and religion are confronted 
with the never-ending endeavor of searching for further under- 
standing in the sphere of Buddhist thought. The modes of Bud- 
dhist philosophical construction and articulation are similar enough 
to some traditions in the West to excite us with the belief that 
we have at last come to an understanding, but that possible 
similarity is often the cause for further misunderstanding. We 
are led astray by presuppositions fundamental to our own ethos. 
These presuppositions are related to the thought we are using as 
a means to the comprehension of that which lies far outside the 
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circle of thought in which these presuppositions have been accepted 
as valid. At the same time, if we seek to abandon all our familiar 
bases of knowledge we are, of course, forced to operate without 
those means and tools which we have found to be of great aid 
and, in fact, necessary to philosophical construction and under- 
standing within the sphere of our accustomed thought. 

The foregoing is all too readily recognized by those who engage 
in more than occasional consideration of the philosophical systems 
associated with Hindu and Buddhist history. The well known 
and often lamented problem of immersing oneself into a tradition 
of thought which has developed wholly independent of one’s own 
general tradition is not simply a trite and rather lame excuse given 
by those who lack the stamina and persistence necessary to tran- 
scend their own inheritance. It is a real and constant problem 
which receives much of its danger from the fact that the very 
moment it is thought to be overcome is often the time when it is 
most present. This volume by Professor Murti is a most wel- 
comed aid in the wrestling with this problem as it presents itself 
to the western student engaged in the search for a more adequate 
understanding of the Buddhist position especially in its Mahayana 
expression. 

Professor Murti, a former professor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Ceylon, and currently Professor of Indian Civilization 
and Culture at the Hindu University of Benares, is well equipped 
for his attempt to present the Madhyamika system to both the 
East and West. Not only does he possess the necessary linguistic 
tools and thorough training in the history and content of Buddhist 
thought, which is obviously necessary for his task in presenting 
what he considers to be the central philosophy of Buddhism, 
happily he also has at his command a knowledge and empathy with 
western dialectical systems. This familiarity enables him to 
present the dialectic of Madhyamika to non-easterners in a manner 
seldom achieved. This is not to say that the book is a comparative 
study wherein Madhyamika is presented by means of establishing 
affinities and differences with western dialectical systems, but 
it is to point to the great value the book has for the western stu- 
dent because the author is able to give real insight into the Bud- 
dhist thought he is discussing by the use of ideas familiar to the 
student at the precise moment they are most helpful. 

It is Professor Murti’s thesis that ‘‘the entire Buddhist thought 
turned on the Siinyata doctrine of the Madhyamika.’’ Further, 
Madhyamika created a revolution in Buddhism which did not 
confine its impact to Buddhism alone, but also served as an in- 
stigator of ferment within Indian philosophy as a whole. Thus 
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much eastern thought which is more specifically Hindu than 
Buddhist will not be adequately understood unless its develop- 
ment and subsequently evolving system is seen to be influenced 
either positively or negatively by the rise of Midhyamika. Just 
as Madhyamika developed within Buddhism as a criticism of an 
earlier realistic position, namely, the Abhidharmika, so also the 
Advaita Vedanta of Gaudapida and Sankara resulted from criti- 
cism of the Saimkhya. But, in the case of the latter, the develop- 
ment is greatly dependent upon the adoption by the Vedintists of 
the technique of Madhyamika dialectic while at the same time they 
rejected the Madhyamika tenets. 

The turning of Buddhism from the realism and pluralism to 
be identified with early Hinayana thought (Theravada and Vaib- 
hasika) as we know it in the Abhidharmika system, to the Ab- 
solutism of the Madhyamika of Nagarjuna was, in metaphysics, a 
radical break from a plurality of discrete ultimate entities to the 
essential unity which underlies them. In epistemology it was a 
turning from empiricism and dogmatism to dialectical criticism. 
For ethics it was the move from the conception of a private in- 
dividual salvation to one of the universal and unconditioned release 
of all beings, while in religion it was a revolution from an almost 
total positivism to an absolutistic pantheism. With the develop- 
ment of Madhyamika Buddhism became a religion, for ‘‘religion 
is the consciousness of the Super-mundane Presence immanent in 
things ...’’ (p. 6). Before Madhyamika this consciousness was 
lacking; now in the dharmakaya, the sambhogakaya, and the 
nirminakaya the essence of Being is revealed and an essential unity 
of all beings is established. 

Early Buddhism in its Abhidharmika expressions held that 
the dependent origination (pratityasamutpida) presupposition, 
which is fundamental in all Buddhist thought, denied the per- 
manent Atman or substance and maintained the reality of separate 
elements. Therefore, the Middle Path was the avoidance of a 
conception of permanent substance while at the same time it was 
also an affirmation of continuity. However, Maidhyamika con- 
cluded that dependent origination is not the principle of temporal 
sequence. Dependent origination, it held, is the principle of the 
essential dependence of things on each other and this is to affirm 
the unreality of separate elements. Dependent origination, there- 
fore, is the assertion of the empirical validity of entities and their 
ultimate unreality. For Madhyamika the essence of the Buddha’s 
teaching is criticism, and the Middle Path is therefore the non- 
acceptance of the dogmatism of the reality of objects while at the 
same time it is the avoidance of the rejection of objects and con- 
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sciousness as being unreal. Madhyamika, so Murti contends, is 
the result of the realization by Buddhist thinkers that Buddha’s 
critical teaching was an attempt to rise above the duality of 
Reason. A dialectic was needed, ‘‘a consciousness of the total 
and interminable conflict in Reason and the consequent attempt 
to resolve the conflict by rising to a higher standpoint’’ (p. 9). 
And Madhyamika resolved the conflict by the turning of Reason 
against itself through the dialectic. 

It is Murti’s aim to make it absolutely clear that this ‘‘central 
Philosophy of Buddhism’’ in no way denies the real but that, 
rather, it is doctrines concerning the real which Madhyamika 
denies. It is only when criticism has completely dissolved the 
conceptual activity of reason that wisdom is perfected. While 
Madhyamika is negative in its method, the result of its dialectic 
is positive in that the denial of views which is the heart of the 
Madhyamika is a means, in fact the means, for realizing the real 
(p. 218). One is tempted to remark that although Murti’s con- 
tention at this point is certainly known by western students of 
Buddhist systems of thought, the book under review ought to be 
required reading for every teacher of Buddhism to western stu- 
dents because it makes this well known but often forgotten aspect 
of Buddhism so abundantly clear. The great merit of the book 
is the clarity with which it drives home to the western reader the 
consciousness of the Real which is so essential in much Mahayana 
philosophy and Mahayana religion. 

At the heart of Madhyamika thought is the conception of 
Siinya. All phenomena are Siinya since they are relative and lack 
independent reality; being conditioned, phenomena are unreal. 
Further, the Absolute is Sinyatai itself since it is devoid of 
empirical forms as it is transcendent to thought. The Absolute 
must be acknowledged to be free from all empirical predicates 
and relation, to be devoid of every kind of determination. ‘‘The 
Real is invariably defined, in the Madhyamika treatises, as tran- 
scendent to thought as non-relative, non-determinate, quiescent, 
non-discursive, non-dual’’ (p. 228). Madhyamika dialectic dem- 
onstrates that the significance of an empirical object is dependent 
upon its relationship to other empirical objects. ‘‘It is nothing 
apart from the spatio-temporal continuum on which it depends 
for its existence’’ (p. 228). Since it is fundamental to Buddhist 
thought that there is no entity that is not dependent it follows that 
‘fan absolute non-relational entity does not therefore exist.’’ De- 
pendent origination is the essential characteristic of an empirical 
object and this is the invariable mark of the unreal. Dependent 
origination is equated with siinyata, with unreality, but the Ab- 
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solute being outside of dependent origination is also Sinyatai for 
in its case it is beyond all determination. The Madhyamika in- 
sistence that that which is absolutely indeterminate is not real 
but Real is the inevitable result of its position that that which is 
determinable is not Real but unreal. 

It is absolutely essential that Madhyamika be correctly under- 
stood as a dialectic with the function of removing misconceptions 
which are results of ‘‘the distorting medium’’ of the human in- 
tellect. It is not a denial of the Real. It is not a Nihilism. The 
‘‘no-doctrine-about-the-real’’ position of Madhyamika is not at 
all to be equated with a conclusion of ‘‘no-reality.’’ Nor is 
Madhyamika a Positivism. Professor Murti contends that this 
all important Buddhist philosophical system must be recognized 
as being founded upon a spiritual objective. The object of the 
dialectic is to free the mind from all conceptual construction, and 
it is only when this is done that the freedom which was the essence 
of the Buddha’s teaching can be attained by man. 

It is doubtful if any criticisms will be made of this book in 
regard to the presentation of its subject. The author knows his 
subject well and he presents it with scholarly insight and ob- 
jectivity. However, disputes with Madhyamika itself are in- 
evitable especially in the decades immediately ahead as East and 
West continue and intensify attempts to meet their problem of 
developing mutual understanding and compatibility. Professor 
Murti’s present book will be invaluable as an aid in comprehending 
the thought and history of eastern philosophy and religion, a 
comprehension which is so essential if the regional provincialism 
of the things of the mind which continues to plague us is to be 
overcome. 


Paiute H. AsHsy 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
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in Modern European Literature and Thought. General Edi- 
tor: Erich Heller.) $2.50. 

GauILEo: Discoveries and Opinions of Galileo, Including The Starry 

. Messenger (1610), Letters on Sunspots (1613), Letter to the 
Grand Duchess Christina (1615), and Excerpts from The As- 
sayer (1623). Tr. with an introd. and notes by Stillman 
Drake. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 1957. viii, 302 
p. (Doubleday Anchor Books. A 94.) $1.25. 

GaLLaAGHER, Donatp A., ed.: Some Philosophers on Education. 
Papers concerning the Doctrines of Augustine, Aristotle, 
Aquinas & Dewey. [Milwaukee, Wis.] : Marquette Univ. Press, 
1956. xiii, 95 p. $2.50. 

Die Hamann-Forschung. LEinfiihrung, von Fritz Blanke. Ge- 
schichte der Deutungen, von Karlfried Griinder. Bibliographie, 
von Lothar Schreiner. ([Giitersloh] : Carl Bertelsmann Verlag, 
1956. 184 p. (Johann Georg Hamanns Hauptschriften erk- 
lart. . . . Hrsg. von Fritz Blanke und Lothar Schreiner. Band 
1.) DM 23.-. 

HaMaNn, JOHANN GeorG: Golgatha und Scheblimini. Erklart 
von Lothar Schreiner. [Giitersloh]: C. Bertelsmann, 1956. 
176 p. (J. G@. Hamanns Hauptschriften erklart. . . . Band 7.) 
DM 22.-. 

HieHet, Gipert: The Classical Tradition; Greek and Roman In- 
fluences on Western Literature. New York: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1957. xxxviii, 763 p. (A Galaxy Book.) $2.95. 

Hume, Daviw: An Inquiry concerning the Principles of Morals. 
With a Supplement: A Dialogue. Ed. with an introd. by 
Charles W. Hendel. New York: Liberal Arts Press [1957]. 
lxiv, 158 p. (The Library of Liberal Arts. No. 62.) Paper, 
$0.75. 


JASPERS, Karu: Man in the Modern Age. Tr. by Eden and Cedar 
Paul. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 1957. viii, 230 p. 
(Doubleday Anchor Books. 101.) $0.95. 

JerrrEys, Sir Haroup: Scientific Inference. 2d ed. Cambridge: 


At the University Press; [New York: Cambridge Univ. Press] 
1957. viii, 236 p. $4.75. 
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JorDAN, RupotF: Bridges to the Unknown; an Essay on Religion. 
New York: Frederick Fell [1957]. 109 p. $3.00. 

Kinneavy, BrorHer James Leo, F.S.C.: A Study of Three Con- 
temporary Theories of Lyric Poetry. A Dissertation. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Catholic Univ. of America Press, 1956. vii, 175 
p. (Ph. D. thesis, Catholic Univ. of America.) Paper, $2.00. 

MANDELBAUM, Maurice; GRaAMLICH, Francis W.; ANDERSON, ALAN 
Ross, eds.: Philosophic Problems; an Introductory Book of 
Readings. New York: Macmillan [1957]. xiii, 762 p. $6.25. 

Mascatu, E. L.: Christian Theology and Natural Science; Some 
Questions on Their Relations. New York: Ronald Press [1956]. 
xxi, 328 p. (The Bampton Lectures, 1956.) $4.50. 

THe New York Acapemy or MepicinE: Medicine in a Changing 
Society. Iago Galdston, M.D., Editor. New York: Interna- 
tional Universities Press, 1956. x, 166 p. (Lectures to the 
Laity, No. XVIII.) $3.00. 

Nizouio, Mario: De veris principiis et vera ratione philosophandi 
contra pseudophilosophos libri IV. A cura di Quirinus Breen. 
Roma: Fratelli Bocca, 1956. 2 vols. (lxxiv, 218 p.; 232 p.) 
(Edizione Nazionale dei Classici del Pensiero Italiano, Serie 
II, 3-4.) 

Smon, Hersert A.: Models of Man, Social and Rational; Mathe- 
matical Essays on Rational Human Behavior in a Social Setting. 
New York: John Wiley; London: Chapman & Hall [1957]. 
xiv, 287 p. $5.00. 

Srmmonetti, Maria: Studi Pascaliani. Roma: Fratelli Boeca [1957]. 
169 p. (Pubblicazioni dell’Istituto di Filosofia della Univer- 
sita diGenova. VIII.) lL. 1350. 

Wier, Basu: More Nineteenth Century Studies: A Group of 
Honest Doubters [Francis W. Newman, Tennyson, J. A. 
Froude, Septem contra Christum, ‘‘Mark Rutherford,’’ John 
Morley]. New York: Columbia University Press, 1956. 304 
p. $4.00. 

ZaMPETTI, Enrico: Bibliografia ragionata delle riviste filosofiche 
italiane dal 1900 al 1955. Roma: Universita, 1956. 136 p. 
(Istituto di studi filosofici—Roma. ) 

PuiLosopHy. XXX, 114 (July 1955). J. R. Lucas: The Lesbian 
Rule. D. G. Brown: Evaluative Inference. P. F. Strawson: 
A Logician’s Landscape. D. L. Pole: Varieties of Aesthetic 
Experience. Olga M. Meidner: Poetry, Language and Com- 
munication.— XXX, 115 (Oct. 1955). Leon Roth: A Contem- 
porary Moralist: Albert Camus. G. P. Henderson: On Ques- 
tions. T. A. Burkill: Romanticism, Existentialism and Re- 
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ligion. M.H. Carré: Platonism and the Rise of Science. D. D. 
Raphael: Fallacies in and about Mill’s Utilitarianism —XXXI, 
116 (Jan. 1956). Dorothea Krook: Thomas Hobbes’s Doctrine 
of Meaning and Truth. W. von Leyden: John Locke and 
Natural Law. R. C. Whittemore: Hegel’s ‘‘Science’’ and 
Whitehead’s ‘‘Modern World.’’ E. E. Harris: Objectivity and 
Reason.—X XXI, 117 (April 1956). J. M. Hems: Reflecting on 
Morals. R. 8. Peters: Motives and Motivation. Maud Bod- 
kin: Knowledge and Faith. Stephen Toulmin: Principles of 
Morality —XXXI, 118 (July 1956). Viscount Samuel: Phi- 
losophy and the Life of the Nation. R. Corkey: What Does the 
Term ‘‘Ethical Value’’ Really Denote? F.C. Copleston: The 
Philosophical Relevance of Religious Experience. F. H. 
George: Could Machines Be Made to Think ?—XXXI, 119 (Oct. 
1956). John Hospers: The Croce-Collingwood Theory of Art. 
H. J. N. Horsburgh: Purpose and Authority in Morals. Maz 
Hamburger: Aristotle and Confucius. 

PHILOSOPHY AND PHENOMENOLOGICAL ReEsEARCH. XVI, 2 (Dec. 
1955). H.R. Smart: Two Views on Kant and Formal Logic. 
A. R. White: A Linguistic Approach to Berkeley’s Philosophy. 
V. C. Aldrich: Expression by Enactment. Mitchell Franklin: 
Monadic Legal Theory and the Perspectives for World Law. 
R. F. Beerling: Power and Human Nature.—XVI, 3 (March 
1956). Edmund Husserl: Persénliche Aufzeichnungen. C. A. 
Fritz, Jr.: Sense-Perception and Material Objects. Lester 
Meckler: An Analysis of Belief-Sentences. H. W. Johnstone, 
Jr.: Hume’s Arguments concerning Causal Necessity. Paul 
Weiss: The Real Art Object. E. M. Adams: Cartesianism in 
Ethics. F. H. Heinemann: Are There Only Two Kinds of 
Truth?—XVI, 4 (June 1956). R. M. Chisholm: Epistemic 
Statements and the Ethics of Belief. Asriel Weissmann: The © 
Meanings of Identity. C. M. Turbayne: The Influence of 
Berkeley’s Science on His Metaphysics. Manuel Bilsky: Truth, 
Belief, and the Value of Art. Avrum Stroll: On ‘‘The.’”’ L. 
E. Palmieri: Second Level Descriptive Predicates. H. M. 
Tiebout: ‘‘Deus, Sive Natura ...’’ Walker Percy: Symbol 
as Hermeneutic in Existentialism—XVII, 1 (Sept. 1956). 
Alexander Sesonske: ‘‘Cognitive’’ and ‘‘Normative.’’ R. L. 
Stanley: A Theory of Subjunctive Conditionals. P. W. Kurtz: 
Human Nature, Homeostasis, and Value. Chwng-hwan Chen: 
Different Meanings of the Term Energeia in the Philosophy 
of Aristotle. Beatrice K. Rome: Created Truths and Causa Sui 
in Descartes. W. P. Alston: Pragmatism and the Theory of 
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Signs in Peirce—XVII, 2 (Dec. 1956). Richard McKeon: 
Dialogue and Controversy in Philosophy. Herbert Spiegel- 
berg: Husserl’s and Peirce’s Phenomenologies: Coincidence or 
Interaction. Shia Moser: Some Remarks about Imperatives. 
Peter Bertocci: The Person as the Key Metaphysical Principle. 
F. H. George: Pragmatics. 

Tue Review or Metapnysics. X, 1 (Sept. 1956). William Earle: 
Memory. Alfred Duhrssen: The Self and the Body. G. A. 
Schrader, Jr.: Heidegger’s Ontology of Human Existence. 
Paul Tillich: Relation of Metaphysics and Theology. Kon- 
stantin Kolenda and others: Colloquium No. 10: The Normative 
in the Descriptive. George Burch: Contemporary Vedanta 
Philosophy (cont.). 7. 8. Knight: Why Not Nothing? Paul 
Weiss: On the Difference between Actuality and Possibility.— 
X, 2 (Dee. 1956). Richard Sewall: The Vision of Tragedy. 
Nathan Rotenstreich: The Superject and Moral Responsibility. 
Gustav Bergmann: Some Remarks on the Philosophy of Male- 
branche. George Schrader: Weiss and the Problem of To- 
getherness. Ellen Stone Haring: Substantial Form in Aris- 
totle’s Metaphysics Z, 1. Rulon Wells: Leibniz Today, I. 
Richard Kroner: The New Critical Edition of Hegel’s Com- 
plete Works. George Nakhnikian: A Note on Plato’s Theory 


of Sensation. Doctoral Dissertations, 1956 (a list covering 
the United States and Canada). 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The twenty-seventh series of Mahlon Powell Lectures are to be 
given by John Wisdom, Professor of Philosophy at Cambridge 
University and Fellow of Trinity College, on March 19, 20, and 
21, 1957, at Indiana University. The general title for the three 
lectures is The Meaning of Things. The individual lectures will 
deal with ‘‘Life Philosophy and Metaphysies,’’ ‘‘Questions about 
All Things,’’ and ‘‘Questions about Good and Evil.’’ 

Professor Wisdom will also give two lectures on ‘‘The Logie of 
God’’ at Brooklyn College, Gershwin Hall, April 2-3, at two 
o’clock. 


The American Catholic Philosophical Association will hold its 
thirty-first annual meeting at the Hotel Conrad Hilton, Chicago, 
Illinois, April 23 and 24, 1957. The general subject is Ethics 
and Other Knowledge. Round-table discussions will be devoted 
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to the following subjects: Logic and Method, Moral and Political 
Philosophy, History of Philosophy, Philosophy of Nature, Meta- 
physics, and Philosophical Problems. George P. Klubertanz will 
deliver the presidential address on ‘‘The Empiricism of Thomistic 
Ethies.”’ 

A joint session with the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion will be held at the Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on 
April 24th, at 8:00 P.M. The subject announced is ‘‘The Problem 


of Communication between Catholic and Non-Catholic Educators 
and Philosophers. ’’ 


The College of the Pacific announces its Tenth Annual Philos- 
ophy Institute, which will offer courses of one, two, and three 
weeks, starting in June, at Lake Tahoe. The subject will be: 
‘“What Can Be Known about Reality?’’ The Director of the In- 
stitute is William D. Nietmann, Professor of Philosophy at the 
College of the Pacific. The leadership will consist of Swami 
Akhilananda, Professors Edwin Ding, Arturo Fallico, James L. 
Hagerty, Julian N. Hartt, Paul Holmer, William P. Kent, John 
F. Lawry, Daniel L. McGloin, Patrick Romanell, Alan Watts, and 
Donald A. Wells, and Dr. Gordon F. Matheson. 
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Ethics for Today 
Third Edition 
Harold H. Titus, Denison University 


Extensively revised and reset in a handsome new format, this 
classic text in its third edition reflects the very latest thinking 
in the field. It continues to offer students real help with the 
moral problems confronting them. 





Living Issues in Philosophy 
An Introductory Textbook - Second Edition 


Harold H. Titus, Denison University 


Through a reliance on present-day illustrative materials, this 
widely used book helps the student understand the vital issues 
of today. It explains clearly and objectively the basic charac- 
teristics of each school of philosophical thought. 





Great Traditions in Ethics 
An Introduction 


Ethel M. Albert, Formerly of Syracuse University, 
Theodore C. Denise, and Sheldon P. Peterfreund, 
Syracuse University 


This realistic text presents primary source materials in such a 
way that the beginning student can understand them. Bio- 


graphical and explanatory notes provide a functional frame of 
reference for each theory. 





SS Fifth Avenve, New York 3, New York 
American Book Company 








OXFORD books of exceptional interest 





Logic, Semantics, Metamathematics 
Papers from 1923 to 1938 


By ALFRED TARSKI, University of California, Berke- 
ley. Translated by J. H. WOODGER, University of 
London. This is the first published English transla- 
tion of these pre-war Tarski papers. Included among 
them is his celebrated monograph on the concept of 
truth in formalized languages. $9.60 


John Locke and the Way of Ideas 


By JOHN W. YOLTON. The epistemological and 
metaphysical doctrines of Locke’s Essay Concerning 
Human Understanding are examined against the back- 
ground of seventeenth and eighteenth century religious 
and moral pamphleteering. Extensive use is made of 
manuscript materials from the Lovelace Collection. 
(Ozford Classical and Philosophical aaa ss a 
4. 


Principalities and Powers 
A Study in Pauline Theology 


By G. B. CAIRD. This consideration of Paul’s the- 
ology is based on the possibility that when he spoke of 
authorities and powers, he used mythological lan- 
guage. Three Jewish beliefs which unquestionably 
influenced him are traced to show that the powers 
represent a divine authority corrupted by human sin. 
In this light Paul’s theology is examined anew. $2.40 


Time and Modality 


Being the John Locke Lectures for 1955-1956 
Delivered in the University of Oxford 


By A. N. PRIOR. Considering tense distinctions as 
an element of logical form, this study evolves new 
symbolic calculi. These are examined against famil- 
iar modal calculi, and an entirely new modal system 
is constructed to meet the problems of securing indi- 
vidual reference and quantifiability in modal and tem- 
poral contexts without making questionable meta- 
physical assumptions. $5.60 


At all bookstores 
| OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Inc., 114 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 11 
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